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SLAVERY. 


Another manifestation of the tyrannical tem- 
he per of the Pennsylvania Quaker is found by 
i Grahame in the deplorable institution of slave- 
nd ry. Here he touches upon a tender topic—a 
nd sorrowful truth, upon which the Quaker of this 

z day reflects with deep regret. Let no one 


= undertake to defend slavery, under whatever 
» it form, or by whomsoever sanctioned. It is a 
"to tree, whose root is iniquity and the fruit thereof 
bitterness. But we know a husbandman may 
ignorantly admit upon his grounds an evil tree, 
and years may pass before its unwholesome 
fruits develop themselves. Such, we may be- 
t of lieve, was, to some extent, the case of slavery 
to in Pennsylvania. It took time for the evil tree 
to mature its evil fruit. If, after that, and 
when they had become conscious of its evil na- 
ture, the Quakers laboured not for its destruc- 
et. tion, if they laid not, forthwith, the axe at the 
a root, let them bear the blame: but let even- 
handed justice be done to all times, and to all 
. men, And let the man who could deliberately 
say, of the terrible wars waged by the New 
England Puritans, upon the feeble Indians, and 
a the consequent reduction of a portion of the 
ard, miserable survivors, by their unrelenting con- 
92d querors, to hopeless slavery, that he knew not 
bare what better could have been done, let him not 
nth- 
ting come down too fiercely upon the Quakers of 
pre. America for receiving into their easy service— 
\dis- ata period when the distinction, in the labour- 
= ing class, between bond and free, was by no 
ty, means so great as it is now—men whom they 
Lm had not themselves reduced to that condition, 
mo- and towards whom they carried themselves so 
gently as to excite the commendation of intelli- 
ight gent strangers, who travelled among them. 
pon Does it not sound a little severe, after his apo- 
“ene logetic comment upon the Puritan violence, to 
hear him, suddenly animated by what he per- 
_ haps considers an holy indignation, pouring out 


the vials of his pious indignation, denouncing 
the slavery of Pennsylvania as an “ execrable 
institution,” and scourging the Quakers for 


this “* monstrous association of the character of 
exiles for conscience’s sake and the profession 
of universal meekness and philanthropy, with 
the condition of slave-owners and the exercise 
of tyrannical power?” This was rapping the 
Quaker’s knuckles rather more roughly than 
became the apologist of inhumanity in another 
latitude. However “ it is good to be zealously 
affected in a good thing.” One must forgive 
the historian this little outbreak in the cause of 
liberty, though it would have been rather more 
acceptable had it been less tardy : had he mani- 
fested something of the same honest indignation 
awhile back. Still, his sincerity is not to be 
called in question; for he sealed it, they say, 
by large pecuniary sacrifices. Let us not then 
be offended at this unexpected overflowing of 
that zeal which, perhaps, he had pent up too 
narrowly, on a former occasion, and which 
now, the barrier being removed, bursts forth 
with redoubled energy. But, as he has intro- 
duced this unpleasant subject to our notice, 
there will be no harm, perhaps, in turning it 
over, and considering it a little for ourselves, 

And, first, let it be acknowledged, as Gra- 
hame’s just due, that although he did break 
out, at times, somewhat more sharply than is 
agreeable to Quaker partialities, he did, at other 
moments, look so much more calmly upon this 
‘“‘execrable institution” as to be able to per- 
ceive, and he had also the candour to confess, 
that, among the Quakers, it had at least some 
mollifying accompaniments. Speaking of the 
slaves of the Quakers in New Jersey, he makes 
the comforting statement, that “ their treatment 
of them was generally distinguished by a re- 
lenting tenderness and humanity ;” and of 
Pennsylvania he declares :—** The compara- 
tively gentle treatment of slaves in this part of 
America may be inferred from the facts, that 
very few were now imported from abroad, and 
that great numbers were reared on the planta- 
tions of the colonists. A planter killing his 
negro was declared by law guilty of a capital 
felony ; but no instance had ever occurred of 
the actual execution of this dictate of even- 
handed justice.” 

“ When George Fox, the founder of Qua- 
kerism, visited Barbadoes, in 1671, he found 
the members of his sectarian society within the 
island, as well as the other white inhabitants, 
in possession of slaves. ‘ Respecting their ne- 
groes,’ he relates among his other admonitions 
to the Quaker planters, ‘1 desired them to en- 
deavour to train them up in the fear of God ; 
as well those that were bought with their 
money, as those that were born in their fami- 
lies. I desired also that they would cause 
their overseers to deal mildly and gently with 
their negroes, and not use cruelty towards 
them, as the manner of some hath been and is; 
and that, after certain years of servitude, they 











































should make them free.’ How conscientiously 


the Quakers complied with this admonition is 


attested by a law promulgated by the legisla- 


ture of Barbadoes five years after, commanding 
those sectaries to desist from giving instruction 
to negroes, and, in particular, from admitting 
them to their religious assemblages ; and how 
magnanimously they persisted to do their duty 
in the face of this unchristian command, may 
be inferred from an ordinance very soon after 


enacted by the same legislature, imposing a 


penalty on any ship-master who should bring 
a Quaker to the island. The prosecution of 
such measures, and the adoption of a similar 
policy in others of the West India plantations, 
succeeded in banishing from these colonial 
settlements an example which might have been 


attended with the most beneficial consequences 


to the interests of the white inhabitants and the 
happiness of the negroes ; and compelled many 
Quaker planters to emigrate from the West 
Indies to America, whither they brought with 
them their modified opinions on the subject of 


slavery.” 


Well, this Grahame seems to be not such a 
bad fellow after all. Here is fair usage enough. 
Let the Pennsylvanian Quaker however hold 
on to his humility still; it may yet stand him 
in good stead ; and if he feels it to be at all en- 
dangered, let him take the closing sentence of 
this commendatory paragraph to his bosom. 

“ Some of these Quakers perhaps entertain- 
ed the purpose of an entire compliance with 
the admonition of Fox, by setting their negroes 
at liberty after certain years of servitude ; but 
this purpose was easily overpowered by the 
sophistry and temptation of self-interest, the 
contagion of general example, and the influence 
of evil habit in blunting the feelings of huma- 
nity.” 

How remarkable this circumstance, and how 
accordant to the sentiments of Grahame: the 
good resolutions formed in the West Indies 
were overpowered by sophistry, temptation and 
contagion in Pennsylvania ! 

Yet there is some consolation in store, even 
for Pennsylvania. ‘“ By his acquisition of the 
Delaware territory, it is probable that Penn, on 
coming into possession of his American do- 
mains, found the system of negro slavery 
already established within them. During his 
first visit, it appears that a few negroes were 
imported into Pennsylvania, and were purchas- 
ed by the Quakers, as well as the other settlers, 
While the scarcity of servants enhanced the 
temptation to this practice, the kindness of 
Quaker manners contributed to soften its evil 
and veil its iniquity.” 

Among all the phenomena exhibited in hu- 
man society, since its first formation, probably 
none more anomalous has been discovered, by 
any historian, than this Pennsylvanian illustra- 
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tion of the kindness of tyranny. Before the! at the state of things in the most splendid do-|impositions upon the poor, by selling them 
announcement of this singular conjunction, by | minion of that “woful Europe” from which) moist salt ; which they actually did.” 
our acute author, it had been supposed that the} Penn was about providing a refuge for the; ‘Searches were made, not only at all paris 
two were incompatible. A tyrant, governing | sufferers. of the frontiers and the gate of every town, 
his people by the law of love, wasan historical) « Talking with a poor peasant, he told me but no man was secure in his own house, and 
curiosity which it remained for this investigator | he had three children; that he usually got|every one was liable to be called upon, at any 
te bring to light. Let him have all the repu-|seyen sous [French pennies] a day, finding} ™inute, under heavy penalties, to prove thut 
tation to which his research and discrimination | himself, which was to maintain their family, |¢very article in use in his house had paid the 
entitle him. It is a satisfaction to their suc-| five in number. legal tax. Every man was obliged to submit, 
cessors, that he could inform mankind concern- [to an officer empowered] to search his rooms, 
ing the early Quakers of Pennsylvania, that cellars, chests, and cupboards, as if he were a 
notwithstanding the monstrous tyranny of notorions thief or receiver of stolen goods.” 
which they were guilty, they were mild, and * The sale of wood in Berlin was a mono. 
gentle, and loving. Should we not be content poly, coffee-roasting a crime.” 
to take the bitter, when so skilfully mingled [Frederick’s] “principle was to treat the 
with the sweet! whole of his people like a sick child, and to 
Slavery then did exist in primitive Pennsyl- prescribe for them what they should eat and 
vania, and the Quakers participated in it. drink. He said, that he himself in his youth, 
There is no getting round the unpalatable fact. had eaten beer-soup : that the poor people also 
It sounds very bad of the Quakers, and it was should now do the same; and then the money 
bad ; yet not so bad, perhaps, as it may sound. would no longer flow out of the country.” 
It should be borne in mind that the rights of It is believed that the art of making beer. 
the labouring classes were little understood, in soup is not known to our cooks. ‘The emi- 
those days, the world over; and that in most grants who poured into Pennsylvania, under 
parts of it—christendom included—they were the hopeful auspices of Penn, whether they 
still less respected, It is true that one wrong loathed it with the government who forced it 
will never make another wrong right; but as down their throats, or for whatever reason, do 
it seems so exceedingly strange and even inex- not appear to have imported it into the western 
plicable to some persons—without the imputa- hemisphere; although it is thought they did 
tion of unworthy motives—that the Quakers bring along with them some knowing ones ini- 
should not at once have recognized and repell- tiated into the mysteries of bean-soup ; and the 
ed this mighty wrong from their community, it reader perhaps may come to the conclusion, 
may be well to compare, as far as facts at hand that beans and not beer was the royal Frede- 
may enable us, the condition of the labouring rick’s youthful diet, and that the printer should 
classes at that day, in some of the most en- so have printed it. That point may be left to 
lightened portions of christendom, with that of the critics, and we will pass to another matter, 
the Pennsylvania Quaker’s slave. We shall quite as strange, and perfectly authentic. 
then, perhaps, be able more readily to compre- “In Prussia it formed a sort of office, or at 
hend why the evils of the system were not so} j:)., grovelling bodies without souls, they also least a branch of industry, to go snuffing about 
obnoxious to the good men of that day as tO] uk lower when they want inhabitants; of the streets, to endeavour to scent out some 
us. Very full information of the condition of] which sort of ruins we saw great numbers in| indications of coffee-roasting, and whoever 
the labouring population of Europe, in the} 41 these bourgs.” could be proved by the smell, to have been 
seventeenth, and even the early part of the Pe engaged in roasting and selling coffee, was 
eighteenth century, is not, at this day, to be sent three years to a fortress.” 
expected. It was a class which, until a com- “The Land-grave of Hesse-Cassel imitated 
paratively recent period, did not claim much the King of Prussia.” “ An edict was issued 
attention from the chronicler, and the indica- in Hildesheim, in 1781, which was the renew- 
tions of their condition which have been pre- al of one formerly published, in 1768.” “This 
served are scarce and scattered. Some histo- ordinance comprised twelve articles, in which 
rians, however, of modern date, have devoted not merely roasting and selling coffee were for- 
mach industrious research to the subject, and bidden, but a penalty was attached even to 
brought to light, from musty records, and drinking it. The first article declares that 
casual observations of old writers, some curious ‘every citizen, artisan, peasant, man-servant 
facts, which afford pretty good data for an esti- or maid-servant, who shall be convicted of 
mate. ‘The topic is fruitful, and might readily drinking coffee, shall be fined in the sum of six 
be swelled to a considerable bulk; but a few marien-groschen (eight pence) for every such 



















His wife got three sous when 
she could get work, which was but seldom ; 
other times the spinning, which was for their 
cloth, yielded more money : Out of these seven 
sous they five were to be maintained, and house 
rent paid, and their taille, [a government tax], 
and Sundays and holidays provided for: for 
their house, which God wot! was a poor one, 
one story, open to the tiles [that is, the roof] 
without windows, and a little vineyard, which 
was as bad as nothing, they paid twelve ecus 
[or about $74] for rent, and for taille, four 
livres [or eighty cents]; for which, not long 
since, the collector had taken their frying-pan 
and dishes, money not being ready : their ordi- 
nary food rye bread and water ; flesh seldom 
seasons their pots; they can make no distinc- 
tion between flesh and fasting days; but when 
their money reaches to a more costly meal, 
they buy the inwards of some beast in the 
market, and then they feast themselves. In 
Xantonge, and several other parts of France, 
the peasants are much more miserable.” 


At another time he makes this general re- 
mark: “ Many of the towns they call bourgs ; 
but considering how poor and few the houses 
in the most of them are, would in England 
scarce amount to villages. ‘The houses gene- 
rally were but one story ; and though such low 
buildings cost not much to keep them up, yet 




































Locke’s remarks were not confined to France. 
He visited the Netherlands also, and at Gron- 
ingen made this note, giving us, at this day, 
some notion of the usage experienced by the 
common people in that part of the world:— 
‘“« The taxes here are, for every chimney, fifty- 
five shillings per annum; for every grown per- 
son one shilling ; boys at school half so much ; 
besides excise on beer, wine, bread, and every 
thing; and they pay so much a head for their 
cattle; besides nearly half the value of their 
lands for land tax.” 


Schlosser, in his elaborate European Histo- 





selections will suffice for the present purpose, |'Y> written “ with particular reference to men-| offence.’ ” 
and be more consistent with the limits of “‘The| tal cultivation and progress,” gives us also (To be continued.) 
Friend.” some little insight into the physical condition 

The famous John Locke travelled in France| 0f the people on various parts of the continent, The Sahara and its Tribes. 


only four years before Penn laid the founda-| iM the century succeeding that of Locke. 
tions of his commonwealth. He was a man 


who had the welfare of his kind at heart—he 


To form a correct conception of the Sahara, 
“ Salt in Prussia constituted a royal mono-|our readers must dismiss from their minds all 
poly ; in every parish citizens and peasants) the loose and fantastic conceptions which have 
thought none that were virtuous too mean for} were compelled by royal ordinance (for of|been attached, from time immemorial, to the 
his regard, and, in his progress throngh the| laws Prussia knew and knows nothing) to buy | interior of Northern Africa. Instead of a tor- 
dominions of Louis, he sought opportunities of| a certain weight of salt yearly from the royal! rid region, where boundless steppes of burning 
intercourse with the most neglected and abused | magazines, the quantity being determined by|sand are abandoned to the roving horsemen 0! 
of her population. He kept a diary of what] the population, at the rate of three quarts per| the desert, and to beasts of prey, and where the 
he heard and saw, which has been preserved,| head of every adult. It will be obvious that} last vestiges of Moorish civilization expire long 
and was, a few years ago, published by Lord|this monopoly afforded the miserably ill-paid| before the traveller arrives at Negro-land ané 
King. ‘The entry in his diary made at “ Bour-| upper and under officers of the king abundant| the savage communities of the interior, the 5 
deaux, Sept. 15, 1678, affords us a little peep| opportunity for practising the most shameful|hara is now ascertained to consist of a vas! 
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archipelago of oases ; each of them peopled by 
a tribe of the Moorish race or its offsets, more | 
civilized, and more capable of receiving the} 
lessons of civilizatica, than the houseless Arabs 
of the Tell (the mountainous tract lying be- 
tween the Great Desert and the sea)—cultiva- 
ting the date-tree with application and ingenui- 
ty, inhabiting walled towos,—living under a 
regular government, for the most part of a} 
popular origin »—carrying to some perfection | 
certain branches of native manufactures, and 
keeping up an extensive system of commercial 
intercourse with the northern and central parts 
of the African continent, and from Mogadore 
to Mecca, by the enterprise and activity of their 
caravans. Each of the oases of the Sahara— 
which are divided from one another by sandy 
tracts, bearing only shrubs and plants fit for 
the nourishment of cattle—presents an anima- 
ted group of towers and villages, Every vil- 
lage is encircled by a profusion of fruit-bearing 
trees. ‘The palm is the monarch of their or- 
chards, as much by the grace of its form, as 
by the value of its productions ; and the pome- 
granite, the fig-tree, and the apricot, cluster 
around its lofty stem. ‘The lions and other 
beasts of prey, with which poetry has peopled 
the African wilds, are to be met with only in 
the mountains of the Tell—never in the plains 
ofthe Sahara. The robber tribes of the Tua- 
richs frequent the southern frontier of the Sa- 
hara, and the last tracts of habitable land which 
intervene between these oases and the real 
desert; but in the Sahara itself, communica- 
tions, carried on after the fashion of the coun- 
try, are regular and secure. War is, indeed, 
of frequent occurrence between the neighbour- 
ing tribes, either for the possession of disputed 
territories, or the revenge of supposed injuries ; 
but all that is yet known, of these singular 
communities, shows them to be living in a 
completely constituted state of civil society— 
eminently adapted to the peculiar part of the 
globe which they inhabit—governed by the 
strong traditions of a primitive peaple—and 
fulfilling, with energy and intelligence, the 
strange vocation of their life.—Edinburgh Re- 
view, 















































From the Western Christian Advocate. 
The Boiling Well of Green County, Kentucky. 


Some weeks ago, I visited what is called the 
boiling well. When I came near the spot | 
heard a subsultory roaring, which was entirely 
strange to my auditory nerve. My olfactory 
nerve was also troubled with an odour which 
was entirely new to me. When I came to the 
verge of the well, the noise and smell were 
both much increased. I now saw that the wa- 
ter was boiling and bubbling up in the wildest 
confusion and irregularity, It had somewhat 
the appearance of soap, water, and clay, stir- 
red together, and boiling over a very hot fire ; 
but | found that the water was not hot. ‘The 
air in the neighbourhood of this well is always 
saturated with a kind of gas which arises from 
the water. This gas has a very strange 
smell, and is highly inflammable, as will ap- 
pear from what I shall presently relate. This 


gas, in certain stages of the air, extends over 
the surrounding country, and may ofien be} i 
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smelled at the distance of five or six x miles from | is 
the well. 

[ will now give you a history of this well :— 
In the year 1828, a man was boring here for | 
salt water. He had got to the depth of one | 
hundred and forty feet, (boring through the| 
solid rock,) when the auger fell into a cavity | 
several feet in depth. Immediately the water | 
burst out of the top of the well, foaming and 
boiling up several feet into the open air, and| 
sending up the sulphuric smell | have before 
described. ‘The man continued his boring or | 
gouging into the rocks beneath, notwithstand- 
ing the capers of the water, till he reached the 
depth of upward of three hundred feet. He 
went about his work one night, and placed his 
candle on a post ata little distance. Presently 
a breeze of wind carried a large portion of the 
gas into contact with the blaze. ‘The gas in- 
stantly took fire. ‘The flames, like electricity, 
ran down into the pen, (which had been form- 
ed of timbers placed around like the walls of a 
log-house, to prevent the dirt, &c., from falling 
into the well,) licked up the timbers like stub- 
ble, ran out to the limits of the gas on every 
side, and ascended in frightful sheets of flame 
above the tops of the tallest trees. This burn- 
ing continued from the bubbling surface of the 
water and upward, Lill it was quenched by vast 
quantities of fresh water being simultaneously 
dashed upon it fromevery side. 1 should have 
said that the man who was boring escaped from 
his scaffold at the time the burning commenced, 
with his life, but dreadfully alarmed and singed. 
Two other men had just come out of the pen 
which surrounded the well, when the gas took 
fire. Ever since this burning was quenched, 
the neighbours about here have avoided bring- 
ing fire in contact with the gas near the well. 

The foregoing story may be relied on as 
true, I got it from several respectable old men 
who lived near to this well at the time of its 
discovery, and who live here to this day. It 
is found that the water contains common salt 
and sulphur, at least ; but it has not been pro- 
perly analyzed that I know of. The old folks 
say that the smell is about like what it was at 
first, and there can be no difference in the boil- 
ing and roaring of the water, although it has 
been at it for eighteen years. 

My feelings were strange when first I gazed 
on this sublime curiosity of art and nature 
combined. Many cattle have died quickly 
from drinking this water. It will cure almost 
any cutaneous disease. Would it not be well 
for some chemist to take it in hand ? 

Query: What can be the cause which pro- 
duces the boiling of this water—seeing it comes 
up, as from a mighty forcing pump, propelled 
by a steam engine? The water does not run 
off. It either sinks back to its subterranean 
reservoir, or'is converted into gas, and borne 
away on the wings of the wind. This well 
may be found in Green county, Ky., five or 
six miles east of Greensburg, and within fifty 
yards of Green River. 










































S. H. Hopegs. 
Green county, Ky , December 10, 1846. 


The phenomena described by the correspon- 


readily accounted for by a chemist. The boil- 


dent of the Western Christian Advocate are 


ing of the water—which however is not hot— 





is suttnend by ‘sulphureted hydroge n gas 
|} rushing through it, being specific: ally lighter 
than water, and even than atmosp theric air. 
The water does not run over at the surface of 
the well, because the gas, being no longer con- 
fined by the sides or wall of the we ll, escapes, 
and ditluses itself into the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The effervescence described is, in 


|short, similar to that which may be seen any 


day in shops where * soda water” is sold ; only 


|the gas which produces the effervescence in 


the latter case is carbonic acid gas, which is 
not inflammable, like the sulphureted hydrogen 
gas. 

The formation of this sulphureted hydrogen 
gas may be accounted for in this way. There 
exists in the bowels of the earth, at the place 
described, large quantities of sulphuret of iron; 
that is, iron and sulphur in combination. In 
this state iron has the property of decomposing 
water, chemically, combining with its oxygen, 
and setting its hydrogen free. The hydrogen, 
thus freed, dissolves a portion of the sulphur, 
and escapes in the form of sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas ; and, as it ascends and rushes through 
the water, gives it the agitated motion which 
resembles boiling.—Editor of N. Y. Christian 
Advocate. 





The War.—lt is stated that of the volun- 
teers who have been sent to Mexico, but about 
one-half remain on active duty. The others 
have died, are suffering from wounds or sick- 
ness, or have been discharged. Not less than 
three thousand, it is said, have died, most of 
them from the effects of climate and exposure, 
and inadequate preparations for their health 
and comfort. It appears from a table publish- 
ed in the New York Courier and Inquirer, that 
this war has already cost as many lives as the 
last war with Great Britain, which lasted two 
and a-half years!—Late Paper. 

oxettliiae 

Singular Phenomenon.—A letter to the Co- 
bourg (Canada) Star, which that paper says is 
from a reliable source, states that at Grafton 
Harbour, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, 
on the 8th ult., while the lake was calm, the 
wind from the North, suddenly the water re- 
ceded in one immense wave 350 feet, leaving 
the beach dry for that distance: it then return- 
ed four feet higher than usual. ‘This was re- 
peated eight or nine times, decreasing in vio- 
lence till it finally subsided. A similar occur- 
rence, the Star states, took place in Cobourg 
Harbour in 1845. It supposes both to be the 
result of volcanic action.— Late Paper. 





The Pyramids of Egypt.—The lecturer 
Gliddon makes the following statement :— The 
granite contained in the great pyramid would 
be sufficient for the building of all the churches 
and public buildings in Philadelphia, and the 
quantity of other materials if converted into 
brick, would build all the dwellings in that 
city. There is material sufficient in the three 
largest pyramids, to erect all buildings, public 
and private, in the State of Pennsylvania, 

citandemginnes 

Lyell, the geologist, asserts that there is 
more coal in the single State of Illinois, than 
in all Europe. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 


The Corresponding Committee would again 
call the attention of the Auxiliaries and Friends 
where no such associations exist, to the Annu- 
al Queries and Rules annexed; and as the 
present income of the Association enables the 
Managers to render some aid to Friends in the 
gratuitous distribution of Bibles and 'Testaments, 
it is earnestly requested that a thorough inves- 
tigation be made into the wants of families and 
individuals in their respective neighbourhoods. 

A Circular was issued in the Sixth month 
last, calling the attention of Friends to the for- 
mation of Auxiliaries, and we again invite those 
who have taken no action in the matter toa 
consideration of the subject. If they cannot 
succeed in forming such associations, the Com- 
mittee would be glad to enlist the services of 
suitably qualified individuals who may feel an 
interest in the cause, in procuring information, 
and asa medium through which a supply of 
Bibles and Testaments might be furnished. 

It is believed there are many families among 
the members of our religious Society, particu- 
larly in remote settlements, who are not pro- 
perly supplied with suitable copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and we cannot but think the efforts 
of our fellow members in spreading them 
among such, would be attended with beneficial 
results. 

It is particularly desired that specific auswers 
to the Queries be furnished before the Ist of 
Fourth month, to enable the Managers to pre- 
pare their Report in season for the Annual 
meeting of the Association, and that their do- 
nations may be made in accordance with the 
wants of Friends in different places. 

Address George W. Taylor, Agent, No. 50 
North Fourth street. 

Tromas Kiser, 

Cuartes YARNALL, 

Paut W. Newua tt, 
Committee of Correspondence. 


QUERIES, 


1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Association during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association within the 
past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, 
are there belonging to the Association; and 
what number of familes of Friends reside with- 
in its limits ? 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and if so, how many? 

5. How many members of our Society, ca- 
pable of reading the Bible, do not own a com- 
plete copy of the Holy Scriptures ? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale within your 
limits ? 

7. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient 
to supply those within its limits who are not 
duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

8. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
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to furnish gratuitously, toenable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

9. What number would be necessary to fur- 
nish each member of our Religious Society, ca- 
pable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
and unable to purchase it ? 


Rules for the Government of Auziliary As- 
sociations. 


The objects and constitution of the Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America, having the 
approbation of this meeting, it is agreed, that a 
society be now formed under the following 
rules, to be called the “ — Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Association of Friends” for the purpose of 
supplying Friends and others in this vicinity, 
with the Holy Scriptures, encouraging the fre- 
quent and serious perusal of them, and in pro- 
moting a more accurate knowledge of their in- 
valuable contents; also of co-operating with 
the Bible Association of Friends in America, 
in furthering their important objects in other 
places. 





RULES, 


lst. Any person paying to the Treasurer 
dollars at one time, or dollars annual- 
ly, and being a member of the Religious Soci- 
ety of Friends, shall be a member of this As- 
sociation. 
2d. Any member of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, residing in this district, 
shall be considered a member of this Auxiliary 
Association. 
3d. The officers of this Association shall be 
a Secretary, ‘Treasurer, and a Committee of 
Correspondence. 
4th. The Committee of Correspondence 
shall consist of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
members to be chosen annually ; they 
shall have the power of filling vacancies in 
their own body, and shall be authorised to act 
on behalf of the Association, during its recess : 
they shall meet monthly, and keep fair minutes 
of all their proceedings, which with the corres- 
pondence shall be laid before the Association at 
its Quarterly Meetings. members shall form 
a quorum. 
Sth. The Association shall meet once in 
three months, on the day of 
At the first Quarterly Meeting in each year, a 
statement of the accounts, and of the number 
of Bibles and Testaments distributed, and on 
hand shall be exhibited ; the several officers 
appointed ; and a detailed report of the pro- 
ceedings during the preceding year, be pre- 
pared and forwarded, to the Secretary of the 
Bible Association of Friends in America ; to 
attend the annual meeting of which, delegates 
may be appointed. 
6th. The amount of subscriptions and dona- 
lions to this Association, after deducting the 
necessary expenses, shall be remitted annually 
to the Treasurer of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, in consideration of the 
provision made in the tenth article of its consti- 
tution, viz. : “ The full amount paid by Auxil- 
iary Societies to the Treasurer of this Asso- 
ciation, shall be returned to them, if demanded 
within the current year, in Bibles or Testa- 
ments at the lowest prices, subject to the regu- 





























would it be necessary for the Bible Association | lations which may be established by the acting 
committee; but all sums not so demanded 
shall remain at the disposal of this Associa. 
tion, to aid in promoting its general objects.” 


7th. Every subscriber tothis Association shall 


be entitled to a return of one-half of the amount 
of his life or annual subscription, in Bibles or 
Testaments at cost, under such regulations as 
may be hereafter adopted. 


8th. The members of the Association shall 


appoint committees, whose duty it shall be to 
solicit subscriptions in their respective neigh. 
bourhoods, and to inquire what families, indi. 
viduals or schools, are in want of Bibles or 
Testaments, and make report thereof to the 
Association or the Committee of Correspon. 
dence, in order that they may be promptly sup. 
plied, either at prime cost or otherwise, accor. 
ding to circumstances. 


9th. A list of such committees shall be kept 


by the Secretary ; and at every Quarterly 
Meeting, each committee shall be called upon 
to report the state of its neighbourhood ; the 
amount of moneys collected, and the number 
of Bibles and Testaments distributed or re. 
quired. 


10th. Any member ceasing to be a member 


of the Religious Society of Friends, shall 
cease to be a member:of the Association. 


SS 


[In page 80 of the present volume of “The Friend,” 


an account is given of the death of a Mexican wo. 
man, who was killed while ministering to the com. 
fort of the poor wounded soldiers. The following 
lines, commemorating the circumstance, we take 
from a recent paper.] 


THE MARTYR OF MONTEREY. 
BY JAMES G. LYONS, 


The strife was stern at Monterey, 
When those high towers were lost and won; 
And pealing through that mortal fray, 
Flashed the strong battery’s vengeful gun; 
Yet heedless of its deadly rain, 
She stood in toil and danger first, 
To bind the bleeding soldier’s vein, 
And slake the dying soldier’s thirst. 


She found a pale and stricken foe 
Sinking in nature’s last eclipse, 
And, on the red earth kneeling low, 
She wet his parched and fever’d lips ; 
When thick as winter’s driving sleet, 
The booming shot, and flaming shell, 
Swept with wild rage that gory street, 
And she—the good and gentle—fell. 


They laid her in her narrow bed, 
The foemen of her land and race; 
And sighs were breathed, and tears were shed, 
Above her lowly resting-place— 
Ay! glory’s crimson worshippers 
Wept over her untimely fall, 
For deeds of mercy, such as hers 
Subdue the hearts and eyes of all. 


To sound her worth were guilt and shame 
In us, who love but gold and ease— 
They heed alike our praise or blame, 
Who live and die in works like these. 
Far greater than the wise or brave, 
Far happier than the fair and gay, 
Was she who found a martyr’s grave 


On that red field of Monterey. 





A Sandwich Islander referring to his inward 
state said, “‘] have washed my vessel till it is 
nearly clean on the outside, but it is extremely 
filthy within, what shall I do? 
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For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782, 
(Continued from page 173.) 


When Governor Tryon’s proclamation, 
charging the “Quakers” in North Carolina 
with being concerned with the “ Regulators” 
there, in their riotous opposition to the govern- 
ment, reached Philadelphia, it occasioned some 
concern to the members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. They did not deem that 
their brethren, thus charged by the governor, 
had as a body, or in any large numbers been 
engaged in any tumults, or resistance to the 
laws of that province, but they were anxious 
to know the facts of the case. The Meeting 
for Sufferings in the Seventh month, 1771, for 
the sake of information, as well as to impart 
sympathy and counsel, addressed an epistle to 
the members of the Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends in Rowan county, North Carolina. 
The epistle is as follows :— 

“ Dear Friends, 

“The repeated accounts of the commotions 
that have prevailed in your province, and par- 
ticularly in those parts of the country where 
you reside, having made sensible impression 
on our minds, and the apprehensions we have 
of the difficulty and suffering you may be sub- 
jected to, has excited much brotherly sympathy 
and concern ; and more especially for such of 
you, who may be sincerely desirous of main- 
taining a conduct consistent with the holy 
principle of Peace and Truth we have been 
called to profess to the world. We are engag- 
ed with much love and brotherly affection to 
salute you in this time of probation, fervently 
wishing you may be of the number of those, to 
whom it is promised that all things shall work 
together for good. Such may in humble con- 
fidence hope and pray, that neither tribulation 
nor distresses, things present nor things to 
come, shall ever be able to move from the love 
of God, which in Christ Jesus our Lord hath 
been graciously manifested, and extended to 
protect, preserve, and support in time of trial. 

“ It will afford us much satisfaction to receive 
a just and clear account of your concern and 
stability in the faithful support of our Christian 
testimony, by which you may hold up the 
standard of truth and righteousness in a man- 
ner becoming our high and holy calling.” 

In reply the Friends of North Carolina say, 
that for many years, they had been tried with 
the conduct of some who had since joined the 
Regulators. That before the late public diffi- 
culties had arisen, they had been obliged to 
disown some of them, and that they had since 
disowned all other members who had taken an 
active part, or openly joined in the public dis- 
turbance. They also inform that the governor 
had visited them, during the time of quelling 
the rebellion, and that although he had charged 

Friends in his proclamation with being the 
chief promoters of the scheme of the Regula- 
tors, yet he then declared he was satisfied with 
their conduct, and was convinced his former 
opinion had been erroneous. 
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In the Ninth month in this year (1771), the | quiry and diligent search into the cause of every 
Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia in an | degree of deficiency of that oneness of heart 
epistie to their brethren in London, suggest | and practice which the principle of Truth leads 
that as John Penn, late Governor of Pennsyl-|to, may be maintained. That so it may be 
vania, was now in England, and a new gov- 
ernor was about being sent over, that it would 
be a suitable time for Friends there to have a 
conference with them on the subject of stage- 
plays, horse-races, &c. 


At the Yearly Meeting in this month, the 


epistle received from London contained as usu- 
al some good advice, but nothing particularly 
bearing on the state of society. John Church- 
man and John Woolman prepared the reply 
which follows : 


‘* Dear Friends, an exercise is felt that we 


as a people, who acknowledge the Light of 
Christ to be our guide, may abide in that 
strength in which his name is kept holy. 


“The confusions arising from that spirit 


which is not subject to the cross of Christ, are 
abundantly manifest, and the condition of many 
who are thus entangled calls for our compas- 
sionate concern, and as the Lord in infinite 
goodness hath brought many of us to feel the 
way of Peace, and placed us in stations, where 
the eyes of many are upon us, may his work 
be always dear to us, and our minds be so 
affected with a sense of that holy calling, 
wherewith we are called, that no earthly con- 
cerns may entangle us to our own loss, and to 
the hindrance of the blessed work, for which 
we have been raised up in this age. 


“The Holy Spirit in different ages wrought 
in the believers in Christ, and so fashioned them 


according to his nature, that in meekness, in 


patience, and a resignedness to his will, they 
became patterns of the true Christian Life, and 
were as lights in the world, 

“It is the comfort of a remnant that this 


Spirit is felt to be our Teacher in this age ; and 


may we in humility of soul be so separated 
from all unnecessary concerns, and so estab- 
lished, strengthened, and settled, that our con- 


duct may speak, and the language of our lives 


be a clear plain language, sounding forth the 
praise of our Redeemer in preserving his peo- 
ple in all holiness of living to be as lights in 
this generation.” 

The epistle concludes with stating that the 


meeting had been very large, the business had 
been conducted with much brotherly love, and 
that Divine favour had been extended through 
its varied sittings even to the close. 


The epistles from the different meetings on 


the American continent generally note that the 
concern on account of the slaves continues to 


be felt among them. They also mention with 
approbation the minute on the subject of the 


state of society, accompanying the Philadel- 


phia epistle of last year, which had been re- 
commended to the attention of their members, 
and in some instances sent down to the subor- 
dinate meetings, 

In the epistle to Long Island prepared by 
John Pemberton, the following passage occurs. 
‘*‘ The minds of many being united in a fervent 
concern and travail for the prosperity of Truth, 
and the universal increase of that brotherly 


love and holy fellowship which is the mark of 
true discipleship, we therein affectionately salute 


you. We earnestly desire that an honest in- 





pertinent passage. 
from the love of this world, that in faithfulness 
we may serve our Heavenly Father in whatso- 
ever he calls us unto; being given up freely to 
do our day’s work in the day time. 
same time take good heed that we be found just 
stewards in the things of this world, not mak- 
ing indifference thereto, a cloak for sloth and 
idleness. 
families, and unto all men, without which we 
cannot reasonably expect to stand in Divine 
approbation, for we are informed that it is re- 
quired of us, to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God.” 











evident that we walk in the Light and really 
are in fellowship one with another. 
this is our happy experience, every method 
which in true wisdom hath been appointed for 
the clearly manifesting to us our own states 
will be cheerfully and faithfully improved, for 
they all tend to the humbling and mortifying 
self in us, and thus bringing us into resignation 
to the will of God, in all things.” ‘ We have 
through the course of this our annual assem- 
bly, had abundant cause with thankfulness to 
acknowledge the gracious extendings of Divine 
favour manifested by the immediate communi- 
cation of instruction and consolation in solemn 
silence, in which a considerable part of the 
time was spent in divers of our sittings, and 
likewise by the living ministry of such who in 
the love and counsel of Truth have come to 
visit us.” 


When 


In the epistle to. Maryland is the following 
“May we be so redeemed 


At the 


There is justice due to ourselves and 


All the epistles issued but one, in warm 


affectionate earnestness recommend the cause 
of the poor enslaved Africans to the considera- 
tion of Friends. 


Information being sent from the subordinate 


meetings to the Yearly Meeting that divers 
members neglected the attendance of their 


religious meetings, a minute was made on the 


subject, concluding thus: “ As a wilful neglect 
of this important duty of assembling to perform 
public worship, is an instance of manifest in- 
gratitude to the Divine Being, contrary to the 
practice and example of the primitive believers 
in Christ, and our Christian testimony, it is 
the sense of this meeting that such persons who 
are thus insensible of their religious duty, dis- 
unite themselves from Christian fellowship with 
Friends; and Monthly Meetings after having 
fully discharged their duty to them by brother- 


ly advice and admonition, should testify their 


disunion with them.” 


The Yearly Meeting also direct that such as 


either take an oath, or administer one, in con- 


tradiction to the doctrine of our Saviour, the 
practice of the early Christians and the princi- 
ples of our religious Society, shall, if they can- 
not be brought to see their error and condemn 
it, be disowned. They conclude thus: “In 
order to prevent as much as possible such 
occasions of weakness, and that we may be 
qualified uniformly to support this weighty 
part of our Christian testimony, we find it 
necessary again to exhort Friends in all places, 
carefully to avoid electing or promoting their 
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brethren to such stations in civil government, | 
as may subject them to the temptation of viola- 
ting it. Where any member shows an incli- 
nation or desire of soliciting or accepting such 
offices, faithful Friends should take timely care 
to discourage and caution them against it.” 

The Yearly Meeting exhorted its members 
to manifest their faithfulness and allegiance: to 
the king, and to do nothing to defraud him of 
his dues. It pressed upon Friends the neces- 
sity of continuing to labour in Christian tender- 
ness with those who still held negro or other 
slaves, and recommended monthly and prepa- 
rative meetings, to promote the circulation 
among their members of publications against 
paying tithes or ecclesiastical demands. It 
directs that the minutes of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings should during the time of the Yearly 
Meeting be in the hands of its clerk, where 
any Friend should have free access to them. 

Joseph Oxley was at the Yearly Meeting, 
and it would appear from accounts that the 
good work of reformation was not suffered to 
go backwards. 

(To be continued.) 
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For ** The Friend.” 
The “Peculiar Institution.” 


In reading the Journal of that eminent min- 
ister of the gospel, William Savery,* the follow- 
ing passage painfully arrests the attention, and 
leads to the reflection, whether there is any just 
ground to believe that the cruelty so strikingly 
pictured, has, in the privacy of slave-holding 
plantations, in any degree abated ; or whether 
we may not more justly conclude, that under 
the hardening, heart-chilling influences of the 
unchristian system, there is a vast increase of 
that scourging oppression inflicted by man on 
his fellow-man. If from that day to this “ all 
the northern people” had acted with the manly 
Christian boldness of William Savery, is there 
any doubt, that the unrighteous institution 
would have withered under it, and that we 
would not now be obliged to renew his lamen- 
tations? “Oh! Christianity and humanity how 
are ye disgraced !” 

Fifth month 30, 1791. ‘Crossed Savanna 
river and lodged at Blunts, who is a hard- 
hearted slaveholder. One of his lads about 
fourteen coming in from the field at dark, was 
ordered to go and milk the cows ; and falling 
asleep through weariness, the master called 
out and ordered him a flogging. I asked him 
what he meant by a flogging. He replied, the 
way we serve them here is, we cut their backs 
till they are raw all over, and then salt them. 
Upon this my feelings were roused ; | told him 
that was too bad, and queried if it were possi- 
ble; he replied it was, with many curses on the 
blacks. It disturbed us much, but | hoped his 
orders would not be obeyed. We went to sup- 
per, and this unfeeling wretch craved a bless- 
ing, which I considered equally abhorrent to 
the Divine Being as his curses. 

31st. “ Rose in the morning, and whilst at 
the door musing, I heard some one begging for 

mercy, and also the lashes of the whip. Not 
knowing whence the sound came, I ran, and 








* Friends’ Library, i. 331. 


presently found the poor boy tied up to a post, | tance into his everlasting kingdom in the world 


his toes scarcely touching the ground, and a 
negro whipper with five or six hazel rods lying 
by him. He had already cut him in an un- 
merciful manner, and the blood ran to his 
heels. I stept in between them and ordered 
him untied immediately, which with some re- 
luctance and astonishment was done. Return- 
ing to the house [ saw the landlord, who then 
showed himself in his true colours, the most 
abominably wicked man | ever met with,—full 
of horrid execrations and threatnings upon all 
the northern people,—but | did not spare him, 
which occasioned a bystander to express with 
an oath that I should be ‘ popped over.’ We 
left them, distressed in mind, and having a lone- 
some wood of twelve miles to pass through, 
were in full expectation of their waylaying or 
coming after us, to put their wicked threats in 
execution; but the Lord restrained them. 
This was a day of heaviness and sorrowful 
reflection, and the next house we stopped at we 
found the same wicked spirit. We rode through 
many rice swamps where the blacks are very 
numerous, great droves of these poor slaves 
working up to the middle in water, men and 
women nearly naked ; a peck of corn is their 
miserable subsistence for a week. A gloomy 
sadness covered them so as scarcely to admit 
of the interchange of a sentiment. Oh Chris- 
tianity and humanity how are ye disgraced ! 
Where will such astonishing horrible conduct 
end?” 

Yes Christian reader where will it end? 
The end is not yet come ; and what do we be- 
hold? war, carnage, death in its most horrible 
forms, and these used by slaveholding profes- 
sors of religion to stay its end. Even now in 
the free North do we daily hear the messenger 
of war, seeking with its discordant note to ga- 
ther recruits to enlarge its borders, and protract 
its end. When will it end? It is a fearful 
question to ask each one for himself, for every 
serious reflecting mind cannot but behold, that 
the fearful gloomy cloud of slavery has from 
William Savery’s day to the present, been 
gathering blackness. 

[t may not be inappropriate to notice another 
point in the above extract. The execrations 
and threats upon all Northern people for their 
interference with slavery in 1791. It has be- 
come quite common of late to charge upon 
“modern abolitionism” the excitement of the 
South, and the closer fastening of the chains 
of the slave, but the truth of the matter most 
probably is, that the faithful testimony bearer, 
—he who in his practice carries out his pro- 
fession,—will ever rouse the enmity of the dark 
and evil spirit of slavery. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
True Greatness, 


Nothing so much ennobles the human cha- 
racter as humble walking with God—the pas- 
sions subdued and desire regulated by his 
manifested will. Such an one has heaven in 
view—he has the foretaste here, and his con- 
stant aim is to put on greater degrees of the 
image of his Maker, that through Christ his 
Redeemer and the captain of his salvation, he 
may be ready at the final hour for an admit- 








to come. The following lines from Mary 
Peisley’s life, furnish a view of true greatness, 
and show the foundation of her extraordinary 
attainments in the work of redemption and the 
saving knowledge of the Truth as itis in Jesus, 

*“* Having left my former place of settlement, 
I had no place to go but to my father’s cottage, 
which was very mean to what I had ever been 
used to: but this I resolved, by the blessing of 
the -Lord, I would not endanger my soul, let 
what would become of my body. ‘The seeds 
of ambition and self-love, which I thought had 
in a good degree been bruised to death, began 
now to struggle, and powerfully to exert them- 
selves against the pure, lowly, humble Seed of 
life; and all they wanted to overcome was, that 
my will should join with them ; which the ever- 
merciful God kept me from, and raised strong 
cries in my soul to him, that he might be pleas- 
ed to give me victory over my grand enemies, 
the flesh, the world, and the devil. And he 
was graciously pleased to hear and answer my 
petition, and have regard to my tears and sighs, 
and brought up his own royal Seed into domin- 
ion in my soul ; and so he bruised the serpent’s 
head, that every thought, wish, and desire of 
my heart was brought into perfect subjection. 
Then could I say in truth and righteousness, 
and in sincerity of soul, ‘ Not my will, but thine 
be done, O! God: let me possess this quiet 
habitation, this peaceable and happy state, and 
divest me of what else thou seest meet beside. 
May I be secure of thy love and favour,—it 
suffices me; let worldly-minded men laugh at 
my folly for denying myself and the world ; I 
can pray for them and pity their blindness.’ 

* Thus did the Lord in matchless love cast 
into the ocean of annihilation, these passions 
which, had they been suffered to reign, would 
have made me unhappy here and miserable 
hereafier. Now was my father’s humble cot- 
tage become so pleasing to me, that I did not 
envy the greatest monarch on earth; nor 
would I change with them if I might. How 
would the Lord often raise my heart in hum- 
ble thankfulness to him, in that he fully sup- 
plied the demands of nature ; and every thing 
that would gratify a haughty aspiring mind, he 
as kindly denied. When | had a leisure hour 
to meditate in the fields, behold the fowls of 
the air and the beasts of the field, how con- 
tented thought I they are in their present state, 
who are to have no happiness but what they 
receive here; it teaches me that whatever sta- 
tion or situation in this life, Providence has 
been pleased to fix me in, I ought to be fully 
satisfied, seeing he knows best what is good 
for me, and that I only crave a passage to end- 
less felicity. And when I find in myself that 
capacious mind which cannot, like the brute 
animals, rest satisfied with the enjoyments of 
this low creation or the gratification of sense, 
it-helps to confirm me, that there is a part in 
me that was made for Divine enjoyments, and 
which struggles to be released from this cage 
of clay, that it may come to the full enjoyment 
of that, of which I now have but glimpses and 
tastes. When I behold the innocent fowls of 
the air fly from bush to bramble, wander up 
and down, carefully seeking every lost grain, 
the worms, little insects and wild fruits, for the 
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sustenance of nature, it convinces me that | may be at a small expense again restored to 
ought to labour willingly with my hands, and | her native element. Brunel, the engineer, 
not to be a burden to the creation ; seeing that} has lately given his views to the directors. 
my limbs were formed for activity, and that}The simplicity of S. R. Parkhurst’s plan can 
Adam in his angelic state, or state of innocen- hardly fail to arrest their attention.—European 
cy, was to dress the garden and to keep it.| Times. 
How freely now could | relinquish popularity 

and vain applause, which the generality of} Pennsyleania Coal Trade.—The progress 
mankind have such an insatiable thirst after!|of this trade is amazing. From the petty 
but I am sensible there is no having gene-| item of 365 tons in 1820, it has now reached 
ral applause without envy and calumny ;|the enormous amount of 2,312,514 tons per 
for there is a set of mortals so wrapped up in|annum, and goes on increasing every year. 
pride and self-love, that they cannot bear to The total number of vessels cleared from the 
hear any one well spoken of but their own! port of Philadelphia in 1846, laden with coal 
dear selves. And besides this, it is a dan-|as far as ascertained, was eight thousand three 
gerous breath of air which cherishes vain glo-| hundred and seven. The total cost of canals 
ry’s root ; it will never waft us to heaven, but|and railroads leading to the various mines, 
rather clip the wings of towering virtue. On| was 34,060,000; total length of canals 417 ; 
these considerations, I cried from the bottom] do. of railroads 503. From being regarded 
of my soul, *O! my God, give me the tho-}as a doubtful article of combustion at all, an- 
rough knowledge of thee and of myself, let me} thracite coal has come to be largely used for 
possess a mind rightly cultivated, with all my| domestic purposes, for the production of steam 
passions in subjection, and a total resigna-|in manufacturing establishments, for propelling 
tion of my will and purpose to thy holy will,| steamboats and railroad locomotives, and more 
a mind truly humbled, satisfied with few things, | recently for the manufacture of iron, for which 
filled with humbled thankfulness ; let me thus} purpose it is employed on an immense scale. 
enjoy my happy and innocent solitude, and [| In 1840, there were no anthracite furnaces in 


shall not envy, nor desire, the glory of this| full and successful operation. There are now 
fading perishing world.’” 
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largest class, Within the last three years 18 
rolling mills have been erected, which consume 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal annual- 
ly. This branch of business, so important in 
a national view, is destined to increase rapidly 
as the demand for railroad iron increases in 
almost every section of our country. It is 
only by collecting details and uniting them, 
that the extent and importance of the coal 
trade is made apparent. It has already more 
than trebled the coasting trade of Philadelphia, 
and pays annually, a freight on the shipments 
coastwise from Philadelphia of more than a 
million of dollars. If this trade is of such 
importance in this period of its comparative 
infancy, what will it be in its full growth 7— 
Late Paper. 


American Enterprise.—In the English List 
of Patents granted during the last twelve 
months, we find the name of S. R. Parkhurst, 
a citizen of the United States of America, 
and a native of Milford, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Our commercial and business con- 
nexions with the United States, lately intro- 
duced us to this intelligent gentleman, who in- 
vited us to inspect the inventions which he had 
patented since his visit to this country, and 
we were pleased to find that his projected im- 
provements will, when carried out, materially 
serve the progress of agriculture, of manu- 
factures, of commerce, and of navigation— 
inevery nation of the world. For an improve- 
ment in the carding and cleaning of wool, 
cotton and flax, we find that S. R. Parkhurst 
has invented machines which are being gene- 
rally adopted by the manufacturers in Great 
Britain. 

For an improvement in navigation he has 
invented a method of propelling vessels which 
promises to supersede every other mode now 
in use—a fact held by some of the most 
scientific and practical men in England as one 
of the greatest inventions of the age. His 
improvement in the steam engine embraces 
speed, power, simplicity, and economy, great 
results each, but in their aggregate calcu- 
lated to revolutionize the present system of 
propulsion. 

For all the above S. R. Parkhurst has 
obtained patents in England, Scotland, the 
British Colonies, France, and Germany and 
further secured the same by caviat in the Uni- 
ted States. 

In addition to these, we have seen his plan 
for removing the steam-ship Great Britain, 
and from our personal knowledge and inspec- 
tion of her position, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that, through S. R Parkhurst’s aid, 
this splendid specimen of naval architecture 





Phrenology as applicable to the Horse.— 

‘Thomas J. Lewis observes, that while read- 
ing Dr. Combe’s celebrated work on Phrenolo- 
gy, his attention was particularly drawn to the 
article on page 205, in relation to the horse. 
“ [tis there shown,” it is said, “ that the shape 
of the brain, even in the lower animals, indi- 
cates their good or bad disposition. Almost 
every one,” he continues, “ is aware that the 
value of the horse is very much enhanced by 
his being docile and tractable.” According to 
the article alluded to, when the organ of be- 
nevolence is largely developed, the animal is 
mild and docile ; when it is small they are vici- 
ous, ill-natured and intractable. In the horse the 
organ is placed in the middle of the forehead, a 
littleabovetheeyes. When this organ is hollow, 
a horse is invariably vicious and inclined to 
bite and kick. In mild and good natured hor- 
ses,on the contrary, this part extends as far 
out as the eyes, or even further. 

“The driver of a cabriolet of Neuilly,” 
says Dr. Gall, “ bought at a low price, a horse 
which nobody could use on account of its ex- 


40 furnaces in blast, many of them of the} 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break.” 


Watchman of the Valley. 


tremely bad temper; but it was an excellent 


runner, In the first week, it bit off two of the 
driver’s fingers and one of hisears. He at- 
tempted to correct the evil by blows, but these 
only rendered the animal more vicious. He 
then resolved to try the effects of gentle treat- 
ment, and this succeeded to a certain extent. 
The organ in question was very small in this 
animal; and the same conformation will be 
found in all horses which require to be muzzled 
to prevent them from biting.” ——Albany Culti- 


The Little Blind Boy. 


“ To err, is human, 
To forgive, divine.” 

A little blind boy was asked what forgiveness 
He replied, “ It is the odour that flowers 
breathe when trampled upon.” 
sweet youth, to whom the world was dark, 
who could never more see the pleasant light of 
the sun, give the true idea of forgiveness? It 
is not difficult to feel kindly toward those that 
love you and confer favours upon you. But 
to have a store of good wishes and kind deeds 
for those that abuse and treat you ill—to be 
like the cinnamon tree that sheds a sweet per- 
fume around the axe-man that wounds it, this 
But it is what the meek and lowly 
Jesus did, and what his true children do. 
Here, then, little folks, is a test to know if you 
love Christ. “If ye love them” only “ that 
love you, what thanks have ye?” How do 
you feel when your playmates treat you ill? 
Can you return good for evil? Can you pray 
for those that injure you? 
children of your Father which is in heaven, 
who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
Remember, now, that one way to 
manifest: the spirit of forgiveness is by kind 
A missionary in Jamaica was ques- 
tioning the little black boys, on Matt. 5th, and 
asked, “ Who are the meek?” 
swered, ‘ those who give soft answers to rough 
This accords with what Solomon 
says, “ A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger.” 


Did not this 


If so, you are “ the 


A boy an- 


One Drop at a Time.—“ Life,” says the 
late John Foster, is expenditure: we have it, 
but as continually losing it: we have the use 
of it, but as continually wasting it. Suppose 
a man confined in some fortress, under the 
doom to stay there till his death ; and suppose 
there is there for his use a dark reservoir of 
water, to which it is certain none can ever be 
He knows, suppose, that the quantity 
is not very great; he cannot penetrate to as- 
certain how much, but it may be very little, 
He has drawn from it by means of a fountain 
a good while already, and draws from it every 
day. But how would he feel each time of 
drawing and each time of thinking of it? Not 
as if he had a perennial spring to go to; not, 
‘I have a reservoir, | may be at ease.’ No! 
but, ‘1 had water yesterday—I have water to- 
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and should that be the case, how could we do/|n able minister of the gospel, and travelled consider. 





day, but my having had it, and my having it 
to-day, is the very cause that | shall not have 
it on some day that is approaching. And at 
the same time I am compelled to this fatal ex- 
penditure 1’ So of our mortal transient life! 
And yet men are very indisposed to admit the 
plain truth, that life is a thing which they are 
in no other way possessing than as necessarily 
consuming; and that even in this imperfect 
sense of possession, it becomes every day less 
a possession | 


ably in the earlier part of life. 

rom an apprehension of religious duty he and his 
wife engaged as superintendents of the boarding-school 
at West-town, in which service they were very use- 
fully and acceptably employed for several years; en- 
dearing themselves greatly both to the teachers and 
pupils of that Institution. 

His kind and courteous manners, joined to a gener- 
ous and open hospitality, drew around him a large cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances, to whom his rich and 
varied stores of useful knowledge were freely impart. 
ed, in cheerful and familiar converse ; rendering his 
society peculiarly instructive and pleasing, especially 
to young persons, in whom he evinced a lively and 
affectionate interest. 

Unwavering in his attachment to the principles of 
the Society of which he was a member, he stood to 
the last, a firm and upright supporter of them, in their 
ancient purity, endeavouring to adorn the doctrine he 
advocated by a correspondent life and conversation. 
His mind was clothed with that divine charity which 
thinketh no evil, and which led him to treat those who 
differed from him in sentiment, with a tenderness and 
forbearance, which generally gained their esteem and 
regard, even where he failed to convince their judg- 
ments. 

He was a nursing father to the young in religious 
experience, watching over them in love, and endea- 
vouring to help them forward in their Christian pro- 
gress; and there are many who gratefully remember 
his tender care over them, speaking a word of encour. 
agement, caution, or admonition, in an acceptable 
season. 

In the latter years of his life he laboured under 
much bodily infirmity, and for several months before 
his death was unable to get out to meetings, of which 
he had long been a diligent attender, and an example 
of reverent waiting in them. During this long con- 
finement he was preserved in resignation to the Lord's 
will, and in a lively exercise of spirit to feel the renew- 
ed incomes of divine strength and support ; yet ming- 
ling with his friends in cheerful conversation, and 
manifesting a deep interest in the concerns of the So- 
ciety in which he had long been actively and usefully 
en He was at times permitted to feel the with. 
drawing of the Lord’s presence, and in great humility 
often spoke of himself as a poor unworthy creature, 
having nothing of his own to trust to or lean upon, 
illustrating in a remarkable manner the truth of the 
apostolic declaration, “ Not by works of righteousness 
that we have done, but according to his mercy, he 
saveth us, by the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he hath shed on 

us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
Yet, in these seasons of poverty and stripping, he re- 
marked, that a little grain of faith was preserved as 
an anchor underneath—and at times he was strength- 
ened to look forward with unclouded hope, About 
nine days before the close be was confined to his bed, 
and expressed his belief that he should soon be remov- 
ed. During these few last days, he was frequently en- 
gaged in prayer, uttering short petitions in a melodi- 
ous voice and with great fervency. The clothing of 
his spirit seemed to be tranquillity ; and he often ex- 


otherwise than acknowledge we were but re- 
ceiving our just deserts.” 

In a letter recently received from a Friend 
in Ohio we note the following: “‘ The accounts 
of the sufferings in Ireland are truly distress- 
inge There appears however, 1 am thankful 
in having it to say, a disposition in Friends in 
our Yearly Meeting, so far as | have heard, 
to contribute to their relief: and I believe there 
will be a considerable [quantity] of kiln-dried 
corn meal and some flour sent in the Spring, 
so soon as the canal is open. After the ac- 
counts given in the last ‘ Friend’ were read to 
the children in the Boarding-school at Mount 
Pleasant, which is but small, they threw toge- 
ther their little change, which amounted to 
enough to buy ten barrels, some of them giving 
nearly or quite all their pocket-money.” 
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The arrival of the steamer Cambria at Bos- 
ton on the 20th instant, affords no ground for 
belief that the calamity in Ireland has abated. 
There is therefore undiminished occasion for 
the spirit of benevolent zeal and activity which, 
we are glad to perceive, is spreading far and 
wide through the country, to raise supplies in 
money and provisions for the relief of the poor 
sufferers. A numerous and highly respecta- 
ble public meeting was held in this city a few 
days ago on the subject, at which a large com- 
mittee was appointed to raise contributions. 
Similar movements have taken place in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, New York, Boston, and many 
other cities and towns both on the sea-board 
and over the mountains, and the feeling seems 
to pervade all classes, from the man of wealth 
to the industrious labourer. Our own fellow- 
members in religious profession also, continue 
to evince, in their own quiet way, their sympa- 
thy and liberality, as appears from information 
received from Baltimore, New York, and many 
other places hereaway and over the mountains. 
A few days since, a letter came to hand from 
an esteemed friend of Raisin, Michigan, a part 
of which we are induced to insert : 

“ At our last Monthly Meeting was intro- 
duced the subject of the suffering condition of 
the poor Irish, and the proceedings of Friends 
in Dublin and also in Philadelphia; which seem- 
ed to bring us in a manner to the very doors 
of the sufferers, by opening a plain, direct and 
safe way for us to do what little we are able 
towards relieving their distress. A few Friends 
were nominated to solicit subscriptions for their 





The following is copied from a late paper : 

“ At Eberfield in Germany 438 heads of 
families, almost all well off in the world, have 
determined to emigrate to the United States. 
The emigration from different parts of Germa- 
ny to the States, is expected to be greater this 
year, than it has ever been heretofore. In 
some places entire villages are preparing to go, 
and in others people are trying, by all means 
to sell their properties, so as to be enabled to 
try their fortunes in the new world.” 





As many of the answers from monthly and 
preparative meetings to the queries of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
not yet been received, it is requested that they 
may be forwarded as early as convenient to 
the subscriber. 

Dantex B. Surrn, Clerk. 





WANTED 


A Teacher in the Elementary department of 
the Boys’ Select School in this city. Apply to 
Joserpu Snowpon, 

No. 84 Arch street. 
Linpzey NicHo.son, 

No. 24 South Twelfth street. 
Jeremran Hacker, 

No. 144 South Fourth street. 
Tuomas Kimper, 

No 50 North Fourth street. 





relief, which I was directed to send to Philadel- 
phia, to be forwarded to Dublin ; but since that 
time we have received a circular from Friends 
in New York, directed to the monthly and pre- 
parative meetings belonging to New York 
Yearly Meeting, which will probably divert in 
that direction what little we may raise. My 
mind has been led into very serious reflections, 
when | remember that not a single drop of rain 


falls from the clouds to moisten the surface of 


the earth—not a bud of the forest swells and 
expands into leaf or blossom,—nor a seed 
strewn in the earth sends forth the green blade 
and rising stalk, that is intended to furnish our 
tables with bread, without His power, who has 
now permitted so great an affliction to fall on 
poor Ireland ; and that we know not how soon 
he may see fit in His wisdom to visit this coun- 
try with some other, no less fearful in its effects; 


Phila., Second mo. 6th, 1847. 





Diep, on the evening of the 12th instant, in the 77th 
year of his age, Josera Wuitatt, a valued and be- 
loved member and minister of Woodbury Monthly. 
Meeting, in New Jersey. 

He was convinced of the principles of Truth as held 
by the religious Socicty of Friends, and about the 20th 
year of his age, was received into membership with 
them, At this period he was engaged in the study of 
the law, but his mind being brought under the disci- 
pline of the cross of Christ, and his spiritual eye open- 
ed to see clearly the things which concerned his 
peace, he felt constrained to give up the profession, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Under the sanctifying baptisms of the Holy Spirit 
he was gradually prepared to stand as an advocate for 
those precious doctrines and testimonies which he had 
espoused from deep and heartfelt conviction, and in 
his 24th year, came forth in the ministry. Being con- 
cerned to exercise the gift received, under the fresh 
descendings of the anointing from oa high, he became 


pressed the desire that he might be preserved in 
patience to the end. 

On Fourth-day evening the 10th, he said with 
peculiar depth of feeling, “O Lord, that 1 may see 
thy power and thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary; because thy loving-kindness is better than 

iff.” At another time, when tried with restlessness 
of body arising from great debility, he said, “O that 
1 might stretch myself out and be at rest ;” but closed 
with a petition to be preserved in patience. He was 
favoured with the clear exercise of his faculties elmost 
to the very close, and expired without any struggle, a8 
gently as one falling into a sweet sleep. : 

Having served his generation according to the will 
of God, he is gathered in peace, as a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season ; and we believe is now among 
that innumerable multitude, who having come out of 
great tribulation, and washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb, are forever be- 
fore the throne of God, and serve him in his temple. 
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